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The Progressive Party and 
The 1948 Election 


MR. BUCHANAN: What do you think of the Progressive Party and the 
1948 election? 


MR. WOLSELEY: The Progressive Party, I think, is a useful but somewhat 
confused and confusing reform group. It appears radical chiefly because both 
major parties are now so conservative. 


MR. HOLMGREN: My feeling is that the new Progressive Party is a fresh 
breeze blowing over the whole country, giving new hope and new promise 
to the disillusioned and the despairing. And I certainly think that it has a 
very important future in America. 


MR. RIDDLE: On the basis of historical perspective, I think that the 
Progressive Party has no chance for election. 


* * * * 


MR. BUCHANAN: Continuing its series on the major political parties 
and the 1948 election, The Reviewing Stand today looks at the Progressive 
Party led by Henry Wallace and its convention in Philadelphia. 

Wolseley, you have been interested in newspaper and magazine work for 
years, I know, and well aware of political developments on the national level, 
and you say that both our major political parties are conservative. How can 
that be, when each one of these parties has its right and left wing elements? 


MR. WOLSELEY: For one thing the right and left wing elements are not 
dominant the same way in each party. Another reason is that there is too 
little difference between them in their platforms—what they stand for. Then 
I would also say that actually the two major parties take very little real action 
On various vital problems. They say things, but they don’t do very much. 

And I want to say also that they both rely on something which seems to 
me to be fundamentally conservative, a show of military force both at home 
and abroad. 


‘Progressive Party Has Great Future’ 


MR. BUCHANAN: Then, Holmgren, active as you are in the affairs of the 
_ Progressive Party, I assume that you believe that the party will win. What do 
you think of the development of this new third party? 


MR. HOLMGREN: There is no question that it has a tremendous future. 
It has already had a tremendous effect on the American political scene. It has 
had an effect, for example, in terms of its pressure on President Truman and 
its pressure on the Democratic Party. 

My own feeling is that the Democratic Party would not have had the dis- 
_ pute over civil rights had it not been for the existence of a growing new third 
party, the Wallace movement. That movement had already influenced the 
thinking of the old political hacks in the Democratic and the Republican 
parties. 

But I disagree with Wolseley about whether the two old parties are conser- 
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vative. I say they are both reactionary. And I would like to quote Mr. Wal- 
lace’s phrase in regard to the position they take. He calls them the “bi-parti- 
san parties.” 


MR. BUCHANAN: How then, in the light of history, Riddle, do you 
think that the Progressive Party has no chance to win? 


MR. RIDDLE: Progressive parties are no new thing in American political 
history. As a matter of fact, there have always been three candidates in every Presi- 
dential election since 1828 when there were only two candidates. In all other 
elections there have been from three to seven candidates. No party other than 
the two major parties has ever amassed a sufficient popular vote nor secured 
a sufficient electoral vote to establish itself as a substitute for one of the two 
so-called major parties. The only usefulness that I can see in this third party 
movement, as from all others, is the pressure it can bring to bear on the other 
two, some of the ideals of its platform can be adopted by the political action 
of one of the major parties. Otherwise I can see no future for this Progres- 
sive Party. 


MR. HOLMGREN: Can I challenge your history, Professor? As I recall 
it, the Republican Party, when it was established in 1856, was a new and a 
third party. It certainly became a permanent party on the American scene. 
We still have it, unfortunately. 


MR. RIDDLE: I think, of course, that, while there were three parties in 
1856, the Republican Party was not the third party. The third party in 1856 
was the so-called American Party led by Fillmore, so that the Republican 
Party in the year of its national debut for the first election was the second 
party and almost became the first party. 


MR. HOLMGREN: The way we look at it, we are now the second party, 
because the Republicans and Democrats, the way they stand today, are really 
one party. There is different machinery administering the party, but they 
actually operate and function as one patty. 


MR. WOLSELEY: Just how new is all this Progressive Party idea? Tak- 
ing a look at the platform, for example, isn’t it very much the same? Doesn’t 
it contain the very same ideals that the other party platforms have contained 
with a few specific applications here and there? Is it really anything new? 


Ideas of Progressive Party 


It doesn’t seem to say even as much as the other party platforms. It doesn’t 
even go as far to the left. It still remains a conservative group. By comparison 
with the political aims in England and Sweden and other countries, these 
Progressive Party ideas are really quite mild and tame. 


MR. HOLMGREN: I am sure those who call the Progressive Party the 
party dominated by the Communists would be interested in hearing you call 
it such a conservative party. But it, nevertheless, is a platform that spells 
out in much greater detail than either the Democrat or Republican Party plat- 
forms the fundamental elements of what we Progressives are after in Amer- 
ican politics. We spell out, for example, the kind of civil rights program 
that we want. We spell out the kind of inflation control program that we 


want, the kind of housing program that we want, etc. The Progressive Party — 
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takes a clear, unequivocal stand on each of these issues, which is something 
that the Republican and Democratic Parties do not take on all issues. 


MR. RIDDLE: I would like to take issue with you, Holmgren, in your 
assertion that this Progressive Party is already the second political party. 
Compare it with the Progressive Party in 1912 when LaFollette, Beveridge, 
Dolliver, Johnson, Norris and several others were already active in Congress 
with a program that had been worked out in lengthy debate. That party con- 
sisted of eminent leaders of very great ability who were already active in gov- 
ernment. Have you any parallel for that in this Progressive Party today? 


MR. HOLMGREN: We have the obvious and very very important paral- 
lel of a man named Henry Agard Wallace, who is the leader of the Progres- 
sive Party and who has a record of statesmanship which cannot be paralleled 
by any single living American. Here is a man who has been for four years 
the Vice-President of the United States, who has been for more than eight 
years the Secretary of Agriculture, who has been the Secretary of Commerce, 
who has had a record as a very outstanding businessman and business leader, 
who is a great scientist in his own right, who is an outstanding linguist—he 
learned Spanish in just a few weeks so that he could go to South America and 
speak to our Latin American neighbors. Here is a man who really has great 
leadership and who has great courage. 


MR. RIDDLE: The candidate for President, however, it seems to me, 
should be a man who has had some legislative experience. Mr. Wallace was 
indeed elected to one office, that of Vice-President. Was he ever elected to 
any other office? Was he ever elected to any legislative office? Has he had 
any experience whatsoever as a legislator? 


Record of Wallace 


MR. HOLMGREN: So far as I know he has not. However, he has had 
very great and important experience as an administrator. I don’t think you 
can find anybody either in business or government who could parallel the 
successful experience of Henry Wallace as an administrator in the govern- 
ment. After all, if we are going to elect him for President, we are going to 
elect him to do an administrative job. And, assuming we do elect him Presi- 
dent, we will also elect a number of Progressive Senators and Congressmen 
who will carry out his program in the two houses. 


MR. WOLSELEY: Look, Holmgren, in an interview the other day Mr. 
Wallace said that if ‘President Truman abandons his present foreign policy,” | 
Mr. Wallace will drop out of the presidential race. That seems to me to be 
a rather shocking statement, because, after all, if he does that, what is going to 
happen to the domestic policies of the Progressive Party? What is going to 
happen to the Progressive Party as a whole? 


MR. HOLMGREN: In the first place, I challenge whether Wallace has ac- 
tually said that, but in the second place I am sure that, regardless of what 
happens, Truman does not appear very likely to abandon his present foreign 
policy. After all, Truman has committed himself too deeply. He has brought 
in too many generals and too many Wall Street representatives to run his 
foreign policy. He is committed politically to that policy, much as we would 
like to have him abandon it. 
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MR. BUCHANAN: I am also interested in the Vice-Presidential candidate 
of this Progressive Party, Senator Taylor. What do you think of his choice, 
Riddle, as a running mate for Henry Wallace? 


MR. RIDDLE: It seems to me that here we have one of the great weak- 
nesses of the present Progressive Party. Take, for example, the second great 
impulse of progressivism in the United States in the election of 1924, when 
LaFollette ran for President with Burton Wheeler running as Vice-President. 
Now I have no admiration for Mr. Wheeler’s career since that time, but at 


that time he had a great deal of experience in legislature, in investigating the | 
Teapot Dome scandal, as a practical politician. Now not nearly so much can | 
be said for Mr. Taylor of Idaho who is running for Vice-President on the | 


current Progressive Party ticket. 


MR. HOLMGREN: What you are doing, Riddle, is to challenge Senator 
Taylor because he is a young man, and we are proud of the fact that he is a | 
young man. For a young man who is only in his first term in the Senate he | 
has chalked up a remarkable record. As you know, he led the fight against | 


the Taft-Hartley bill last year; he led the fight and succeeded in preventing 


Bilbo from taking seat in Congress; and he led the fight against the draft act | 


this spring in the Senate. We feel that those are outstanding performances 
on the part of Taylor over a short period of time. 


‘Progressives Are Confused’ 


MR. WOLSELEY: That is all very well, but it seems to me, Holmgren, 
that the Progressives are hopelessly confused. I thought maybe you would 
pick me up when I accused the Progressives of being confused and confusing. 

Take, for example, the point in the platform about nationalization of cer- 


tain industries, the banks, etc. I studied that carefully, trying to understand | 
what was meant. What does that mean to you? Social ownership of some | 


types of industries? 


MR. HOLMGREN: My feeling is that it means government ownership | 
and control by the people and people’s representatives of these industries | 
where monopoly control has grown so great that it is against the public inter-_ 


est for these industries to continue to operate under private ownership. Since 


I know the kind of roots from which the Progressive Party springs, it is my | 
own feeling that control over such government ownership would be vested | 
not only in the hands of expert specialists drawn from those fields such as 
we have in the T. V. A., but also the controls would be in the hands of the | 


consumer and of labor working in those fields in the same sense that we have 
control in the T. V. A. 


MR. BUCHANAN: That nationalization includes, as I recall the platform | 
to be presented to the convention, the large banks, the railroads, the merchant 
marine, certain electrical and gas producing companies, and the aircraft indus- | 


tries. Is that a fair statement of the general aspects ? 


MR. HOLMGREN: That is correct. The leadership of the Progressive 
movement has called for the nationalization of the aircraft industry for some 
months now in the hope that we can take the profits out of war and thereby 
stop the drive toward war on the part of our administration. 
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MR. RIDDLE: Holmgren, you have said you thou ou knew the roots 
of this policy and of the Pantanie Party. if wonder as do. 

It seems to me that the roots of this part of their platform go back to the 
platform of the Populist Party, the People’s Party mf 1292. That may, to be 
sure, indicate wht I suggested before, that some usefulness in this Progressive 
Pasty is in getting their policies adopted. The Populists were for the nation- 

on of railroads, the telegraph and telephone lines, for an income tax, 
for other reforms, some of which have been adopted, mostly by the Demo- 
ctatic Party of the Wilson zdministration. You speak about the banks. Under 
mo party leadership has there been as able and thoroughgoing regulation of 
the banks 2s under the administration of Andrew Jackson; nowhere a mote 
thoroughgoing ovethauling of the system to make it what it should be than 
in the Wilson administration, supplemented by the F. D. Roosevelt adminis- 
tration. There are the roots for workzble ts in this bank contro! znd 
aationzlizaion of industry. 

MER. HOLMGREN: And we accept ail those statements as the basis for our 
mew Progressive Party—Wilson, the Populist movement, Abraham Lincoln, 
Andrew Jockson, and even we clzim that our movement goes back to the well- 
Springs of Thomas Jefferson. 


MiB. BUCHANAN: I am interested in the idea of the difference between 
astionzlization and public ownership that you have brought up, Wolseley. 


What Is Nationalization? 


MB. WOLSELEY: Ic seems to me that the Progressive Party platform is 
thinking of ownezship in the sense that it would have managers who would 
be hited by government, much 2s our post office is now managed by em- 

cs of government, and thet the representatives of labor, the representa- 
tives of the consumer would have no more representation under the Progres- 
sive Party idez of the management of public utilities than they now have in 
our government-operated industries. That is one of the weaknesses, I think. 
We would have 2 return under this igs bers lan of the worst evils of the 
New Ded ez. 1 was in sympathy with the ideals, but I did not feel that there 
was the wisest use of moncy and of personnel in 2 period when there was a 
great deal of boondoggling, 2 great deal of wasting of time at government 
expense. And there is no evidence of 2 sealization of the need for genuine 
pciaLoperszted economics of ownership with control in the hands of the peo- 
ple through their positions 2s consumers and their positions as employees. 
' MB. HOLMGREN: There is no doubt thar, if and when we reach the 
pot where the Progressive Party is the controlling party in America, the 
people will have the decision, will have the final say on how the public owner- 
hip program is to be carried ont; and if the people feel that we want to have 
; ic ownership program in which consumers and labor have a say, you 
Bay be sure that the Progressive Party will be responsive to that demand. 
ME. BIDDLE: The Progressive Party pro certain nationalization of 
dustry. i aathce Copcricace ok Eeciead at the parsedidelie That 
aises the question of constitutionzlism. Apparently Mr. Wallace and his fol- 
pwers overlook the fact that the British people have no written constitution, 
ad their legislative body is supreme. 
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In the United States we have a written Constitution, and any far-reaching © 


change in our system of government would have to be enacted into legislation 


which would be as interpreted by the Supreme Court in accordance with our 
written Constitution. Is there any likelihood that this can be done? How , 
many constitutional amendments do you suppose would be required to enact 


into legislation the various proposals of the Progressive Party platform ? 


MR. HOLMGREN: I don’t know how many amendments would be re- | 


quired, if any, but I do know that we have had constitutional amendments to 
put into effect major reforms since our Constitution was first written. 


I don’t blanch er become worried at the prospect of amending the Consti- 


tution further in order to have further reforms and make this a better country 


in which to live. I don’t see any reason why we should stand still, or move | 


backwards, just because moving forwards would mean amending the Constitu- 
tion. After all, while it does take some time, and there is some difficulty in- 
volved in amending the Constitution—difficulties which I agree are very 


healthy and very democratic—nevertheless, there is no reason why we should | 


stop at them. 


‘Constitutional Reform Is Difficult’ 


MR. RIDDLE: Quite right. But if you will remember the attempts of the 
New Deal to secure reforms which were less far-reaching and thoroughgoing 


than these proposed by the Progressive Party platform, if you will remember | 


the difficulties that the leaders of the New Deal had in getting their legisla- 


tion validated by the Supreme Court, if you will remember that crisis which - 


occurred in 1936 and 1937, you may not blanch at getting the Constitution 
amended, but you might have a sober thought of the difficulty. 


MR. BUCHANAN: One thing that would not require constitutional _ 


amendment would be the action of the Progressive Party in trying to influ- 
ence legislation in the special session called by President Truman. What 
would be the party attitude on inflation, housing, and the civil rights situation ? 


MR. HOLMGREN: Our position on inflation has been very clear. We | 
stand four-square for legislation that will roll prices back to the levels of. 
1946, that will put controls on prices of food and other kinds of consumer | 


commodities, that will slap an excess profits tax on the major industries and 
on business in general. 


As far as housing is concerned, the Progressive Party stands very solidly — 


behind the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, and the people in the Progressive 
movement, as you know, have been fighting for the passage of that bill now 
for two years. 

As far as civil rights are concerned, I don’t have any doubt or question 
in my mind that the Progressive Party is the one party in the country which 
really stands for the civil rights of the American people and stands for it all 
down the line. 


MR. RIDDLE: That’s going too far, much too far, Holmgren. The fight in 
the Democratic convention indicates a much different situation than you sug- 
gest, and the statements in the Republican Party platform do not substantiate 
what you say, 
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MR. HOLMGREN: Let’s spell out the record of either the Democratic or 
the Republican Party on this matter of civil rights. 


Let's take President Truman’s position. He sent a message on the matter 
of civil rights to Congress back in January, I believe. It was a program, or 
it was at least a message. He promised at the same timé that within a few 
days he would take executive action to end discrimination in the armed serv- 
ices. But the Secretary of the Army Kenneth Royall said in a statement a 
couple of days later that segregation “was considered in the interests of 
national defense.” Truman never did repudiate Secretary Kenneth Royall, 
and Truman did not issue his executive order. He didn’t send any draft of 
his civil rights message or of any program to Congress. 


Action on Segregation in Army 


MR. WOLSELEY: Is there any reason to think that the Progressives are 
going to be any better able to change the Army’s mind on that than the Re- 
publicans or the Democrats? And isn’t it true that Mr. Wallace, when he 
was in the Cabinet, never did much about segregation himself ? 


MR. HOLMGREN: That isn’t true. 


MR. RIDDLE: Yes, but what would be the chance of Mr. Wallace getting 
these admirable principles enacted into legislation? It is hardly expected, 
and certainly the evidence of history predicts the opposite, that he will be 
elected. Even if he were, certainly not a majority of Progressives in the gov- 
ernment would be elected. With a hostile Congress how would he be able to 
do any more than Mr. Truman? 


-MR. HOLMGREN: Let's take up this matter of the hostile Congress in 
relation to civil rights. Here we have both the Democratic and the Republican 
parties putting a promise of civil rights into their platforms—and incidentally 
they have put civil rights into their platforms times without number. The 
Republicans in the last two years could easily have enacted any kind of civil 
rights program, any kind of bill against the poll tax or against lynching, and 
they could have done it with very little help from a few Northern Democrats, 
without any help from the South and despite the opposition of the Southern 
Democrats. But those Northern and Southern and Western Republicans have 
not enacted any such legislation. Which brings us back to this old bi-partisan 
policy under which both of the parties operate as one. 


MR. BUCHANAN: Looking to the future, gentlemen, what impact do 
you see on politics from this Progressive Party, whether you agree or disagree 
‘with its policies, Riddle? 

MR. RIDDLE: The only hope I can see, as I have already suggested, is 
that this Progressive movement, as the former one or other third parties, may 
have value in putting the heat on one or the other or both of the two major 
parties to get some, at least, of its principles enacted into legislation. 


MR. HOLMGREN: My feeling, of course, is that the Progressive Party 
will elect a number of Congressmen and Senators during the 1948 election. 
It has at least a long shot chance to elect a President and Vice-President. In 
1950 and 1952 there will be great things coming on the American political 
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scene in relation to the Progressive Party. The Progressive Party has a future. 
It is a future of importance. 


MR. WOLSELEY: It seems to me that the Progressive Party serves at } 
present as a goad, but that after all, even if it is successful, because it has been _ 
fundamental enough and realistic enough in what it proposes to do, it will | 
be just another major party as conservative as those we have now. 


‘Progressive Party Is Significant Factor’ 


MR. BUCHANAN: Whatever you may think of the Progressive Patty, — 
I think we have demonstrated in general that the new party of Henry Wallace 
is a group that is a significant factor in American politics. 

The full import of the party is still unknown, as you have pointed out, 
but the results of the fall election will demonstrate the national strength of 
the Progressive Party. 


Have you read these Reviewing Stand transcripts? 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND THE 1948 ELECTION 
Vol. X, No. 25 : 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND THE 1948 ELECTION 
Vol. XI, No. 2 


Available for 10 cents in coin. 
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Suggested 
Readings 


Compiled by Miss Eleanor F. Lewis, 
Reference Librarian, 
Northwestern University 


WALLACE, HENRY A. Democracy Reborn . . . New York, Reynal, 1944. 
Believes that the future depends on what Americans think and feel and do. 


WALLACE, HENRY A. The Fight for Peace. New York, Reynal, 1946. 

Includes his letter of July 23, 1946, to President Truman, his speech at 
Madison Square Garden on September 12, 1946, and his radio broadcast on 
September 20th of the same year. 


WALLACE, HENRY A. Soviet Asia Mission. New York, Reynal, 1946. 


Reports on his mission to the Far East, in the course of which he observed 
Russian agriculture and commerce. 


Chicago Sunday Sun-Times. 1, no. 43:3, 25 Jy., "48. “What Wallace Stands 
For.” 

The text of the Progressive Party’s platform is given in full on pages 16-24 
of this issue. 


Nation. 167:87-8, Jy. 24, ’48. “What Wallace Can Do.”” KREDA KIRCHWEY. 

The editor of the Nation asserts that Mr. Wallace is really a Populist, and that, 
if he will break with the Communists, the dissident Liberals will cast a protest 
vote. 


New Republic. 118-11, May 24, 48. “The Tyrant’s Doctrine.” H. WALLACE. 


Opposes the Mundt bill because “‘it establishes the tyrant’s doctrine of guilt 
by association.” 


New Republic. 119:14-18, Jy. 19, ’48. “Farewell and Hail!” H. WALLACE. 

In resigning the editorship of the New Republic, Mr. Wallace defines his post- 
tion on farm economics, on civil liberties, on world affairs, on the two large 
political parties, and on progressive movements as a whole. 


New Republic. 119:15-16, Jy. 26, 48. “The New Party’s Future.” 

Originating in the failure of the Democratic Party to exercise leadership, 
the third party is on the ballot in ten states, and it derives support from minor- 
ity groups and from left wing trade unions. On its agenda are planks for abol- 
ishing segregation and discrimination, for agricultural price support, for more 
inclusive social security, and for the nationalization of railroads and the air- 
craft industry. The third party opposes the draft and Marshall Plan aid; it 
favors the withdrawal of foreign troops from China and Germany, and be- 
lieves that the cold war can be ended by a friendly attitude towards the 
Soviet Union. 


| 
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Virginia Quarterly Review. 24:336-53, Summer, ’48. “The Dilemma of the 
Democrats.” W.G. CARLETON. 

In this masterly survey of the political situation, Professor Carleton finds | 
that Mr. Wallace is making a bid for the support of leftists and liberals, but | 
considers these persons too diverse ideologically to give organized group sup- _ 
port to a third party. Commenting on the revolt of certain Southerners, he, 
states that Americans are passing through a conservative reaction to the New | 
Deal. Professor Carleton goes on to criticize the “inept leadership of Mr. 
Truman and the fuzzy thinking of Mr. Wallace” on international affairs. Con- 
cerning the dilemma of the Southern Democrats, he predicts that they will — 
control the Party only if enough liberals ally themselves with the third party, 
and that issues hinging on economic affairs and civil rights may well drive 
some Southerners into the ranks of the Republicans. Probably most liberals, 
he says, will steer clear of aligning themselves with the Wallace movements 
and the Democrats will interpret the liberal program of the future. 


Have You Read These 


Reviewing Stand 
Transcripts? 


Volumes I to X of The Reviewing Stand 
List of discussions available on request. 
Volume X of THE REVIEWING STAND— 
20. How Do We Learn in Child- 23. What Can We Do About Traffic 


hood? Accidents ? 
21. Should We Ch the Taft. 24: Just What Is Communism? 
Hartley A ah SoH is Mee gee 25. The Republican Party and the 


1948 Election. 
22. Do You Know How to Relax? 26. Just What is Democracy? 


Volume XI of THE REVIEWING STAND— 


1, What Do Our Teen-Agers 3. The Democratic Party and the 
Think of America’s Future? 1948 ‘Election. 


THE REVIEWING STAND ~ 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois. 
[] I enclose $1 for a 16-week subscription 
[] I enclose $2 for a 32-week subscription 
(] I enclose $2.50 for a 52-week subscription 
(Single copies are available at ten cents each.) 


